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Unless I keep abreast of things 

And learn what each new day reveals, 
I find I’m thinking slipshod thoughts 
As if my mind had rundown heels. 


—Rebecca McCann 





Much criticism has been given of late to the results of 
our educational system. Many questionnaires have been 
given, articles written concerning them, conclusions 
drawn from them, wise or otherwise, to show that our in- 
stitutions do not educate, that seniors know but little 
more than freshmen, that none are prepared for life by 
their years in college. What are the reasons for this dis- 
satisfaction with our cherished, boasted educational sys- 
tem? 


As librarians have we anything to contribute to this 
investigation? Can it be that we have been working 
from the top down, instead of building from a founda- 
tion, up? 

Why do so few college and university students use 
their institutional libraries chiefly for nothing but re- 
quired reading, and ignore the opportunities for general 
cultural, and recreational reading? Why is their outlook 
so limited when they have access to books of travel, 
sociology, science and art? Why do they choose ques- 
tionable companions and places of amusement, when they 
could have companionship with the greatest minds of the 
world, and choice entertainment for nothing but the 
choosing and taking books from the shelves? 

Is it not true that most people whom we call great 
readers, were reared in homes where books were a part of 
their daily food, where parents read to and with them 
from their early years? Where youth has been thus for- 
tunate, do we usually find them neglecting reading as 
they reach adolescence and more mature years? Do they 
not usually continue this habit formed in childhood, and 
find inspiration for their business, refreshment for their 
leisure moments, solace for solitude and pleasure all along 
the way? Are they not usually the ones who enjoy their 
studies and receive good grades? Are they likely to be 
found among the gangsters and criminals? 

Let us consider the opportunities for reading which 
the citizens of Kentucky have in their educational career. 

In the report of the Kentucky Educational Commission 
of 1933 we find some information concerning library fa- 
cilities in elementary and secondary schools in the state. 
Forty-five per cent of the elementary grades in county 
school districts and eleven per cent of the elementary 
grades in independent school districts had mo libraries. 
Taking the county school districts as a whole there was 
one library book for every two children in the elementary 
grades and in the independent graded school districts 
two books for every three children in these grades. 

The number of library books per pupil in secondary 
schools of county school districts and graded school dis- 
tricts was greater, averaging a fraction more than eight 


books per pupil. 





In the Bulletin of January 1935 entitled “Library 
service available to the public schools of Kentucky,” is- 
sued by the Department of Education, we read on page 
seven, some statements concerning these figures: “The 
distinction between library books and purely supple- 
mentary book material has not been clearly drawn in 
Kentucky graded schools up to the present time.” Al- 
though it will be found that library books for secondary 
schools of Kentucky have on the whole increased in 
number during the past five years no definite information 
is on hand regarding the quality of these books. The 
Supervisor of Public School Libraries finds in the major- 
ity of her visits to High Schools that one-third to two- 
thirds of the books included in library collections have no 
value for the school or for the pupil. There is consider- 
able difference between a book that is merely a good book 
and a book that fills some definite need, on the high 
school level. . . . Books that are adult in viewpoint to a 
degree that unfits them for secondary school use, text- 
books that do not aid in curriculum enrichment and 
volumes that are completely out of date are relatively 
useless for. the high school library.” 


When we come to the college and university libraries 
the picture changes. The State University, the four State 
Teachers Colleges, Junior colleges and private institu- 
tions all have reasonably adequate collections of books. 

Teaching children to read is a first step. Naturally the 
second step should be to provide that upon which they 
can use this knowledge until the habit of reading is 
formed. Thomas Huxley compared the failure to pro- 
duce the habit, as unintelligent in parents and teachers 
as if they taught their children to use knife, fork and 
spoon without giving them daily food. 

If a person has but little education, but has oppor- 
tunities to read, he can educate himself. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s home contained six books, and therein lay the chief 
difference between his cabin home and the cabins near 
him. 





Four books on pertinent topics have been put into 
revised braille through a gift from the Braille Institute 
of America: “Less government or more?” by L. Brown- 
low and C. S. Ascher, “Collapse or cycle?” by Paul H. 
Douglas, “World depression—world recovery” by H. D. 
Gideouse and “Living with Machines” by W. F. Ogburn. 

A wonderful mental stimulus and education for 
citizenship for these unfortunates! 
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State aid for use as a library stimulating fund and for the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity. . . . may well constitute the fighting 
front of any southern state library program. 





—Dr. Louis Wilson 





In March 1933, a National Planning Board was estab- 
lished in the United States, as an attempt to meet some 
of the needs arising from the political, economic and 
social situations into which our country had drifted: the 
movement was called ‘National Recovery.” At the end 
of only fourteen months forty of the forty-eight states 
had created similar boards. These state boards were re- 
quested by the National Board to develop a program con- 
cerning public works, care of lands, development of high- 
ways and other physical phases of recovery. Inevitably 
these physical phases of recovery, touched social and eco- 
nomic features, because employment, and unemploymnt 
were inseparably connected with all of them. And we 
have come to see that all physical planning necessarily has 
social objectives. The planning consultant of the New 
York State Planning Board well stated this in the fol- 
lowing statement—‘“We may take it for granted that 
there will be an increasing trend toward the provision of 
work, sustenance, culture and play for all the people. If 
we are to use all the workers at socially advantageous 
work, there must be a great increase in cultural and 
recreational activities.” 


This idea received a tremendous impetus from the fact 
that as the depression increased, appropriations for schools 
and libraries received most drastic cuts. This fact has 
opened the eyes of educators, librarians and all who 
understand cultural values, to the realization that edu- 
cation has not yet educated our nation to understand 
that the “life is more than meat.” 


As librarians we find facts that call for statesman- 
like planning to arouse educators, legislators and others 


having responsibility for the cultural life of the nation ~ 


and for our democratic institutions. Generally speak- 
ing, the library is the educational center for the major- 
ity of adults in towns, as it gives to many the only 
means of continuing their education. But in the rural 
sections, not only are the educational facilities less, but 
library facilities are so meager that the farm families 
suffer serious handicaps. The American Library Asso- 
ciation recently pointed out that before the depression 
82 per cent of rural people in the United States were 
without library service, whereas but 6 per cent of town 
populations were without it. The same statement re- 
vealed that over 1100 counties in these United States 
have no public libraries within their borders. What can 
our rural population understand about government, 
about voting, about expenditure of public funds, with 
so little opportunity to read or hear on these vital sub- 
jects! 

Professor Edgar Knight of the University of North 
Carolina writes in School and Society (August 1934) 
“The need of the southern states today is not primarily 
for books that only scholars and specialists can use. . . 











































Our great cultural and educational need today is for 
books for the masses.” Fortunately the A.L.A. is aware 
of this situation and is striving to meet it. The rise of 
the present movement for library planning as a part of 
the social planning in so many states is heartening, and 
is a challenge to each one of us. 


The State Planning committees have appointed ‘ibrary 
committees in all the Southern states but two, Ala ‘ama 
and Mississippi. Eight states have adopted programs, or ob- 
jectives, Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, No th 
and South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 

Some of the objectives are, development of county 
libraries, establishment of city libraries in those cities 
without them, revision of library laws, strong state li- 
braries, training of librarians, budgets for library service, 
and closer integration of school and public library service. 

Arkansas adds “An informed public opinion which will 
evolve into a Citizens’ Library Movement, also a logically 
coordinated system of library service which would include 
all types of libraries.” 

Louisiana has submitted to the Louisiana Tax Reform 
Commission, beside specific plans, a call for a two million 
dollar annual appropriation for carrying out the pro- 
gram. 

Texas calls for provision for immediate needs, and «i150 
for a long-time program, which covers publicity, appro- 
priation for a Library School in the State University, 
closer relation between school and public libraries, county 
organization, book truck demonstration in forty-five 
counties, and other features. 

The Tennessee Educational Commission is including 
libraries in its survey of education. A librarian is on 
the administrative committee. A plan for complete li- 
brary development in the state has been submitted to the 
Commission, the long-time goal of which is an effective 
library system for the state, comprising: a strong library 
division in the department of education; a strong state 
library serving state officials and other libraries in the 
state; a few large library systems covering the entire area 
of the state, maintained wholly or largely from state 
funds, adequate development and complete coordination 
of all libraries within the state in the interest of adult 
education, scholarship and research; state system of cer- 
tification. Immediate plans are being made to work 
for the accomplishment of these objectives. 


The general features of all these programs so far are: 


1. Recommendation of state participation in the 
support of local library service, with supervision 
if not administration by the state. 


Training of librarians, with certification. 
Regional or county libraries. 
4. Development of an informed public opinion. 
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The Kentucky State Planning Board 
was created at the last Legislature to 
prepare comprehensive plans for the 
future development of the state. The 
staff is making a number of social, 
physical and economic studies. A 
special study is being made in co- 
operation with the Survey Commis- 
sion of the State Library Association 
with a view of preparing a program 
which will tend to equalize the library 
facilities throughout the state. 

It is our good fortune that this 
Planning Board stands ready to take 
our picture of library conditions in 
the state at present, and help us de- 
velop a picture of conditions as they 
ought to be; and to work with us in 
an advisory capacity in preparing a 
code for new library legislation. The 
economic and social miseries of the 
past few years have brought forth 
for librarians a large set of new ideas, 
a mental New Deal. 

Schoolmen now know that school 
libraries are necessities: that the 
school which depends upon the text- 
book only is as out of date as the old 
model “T” Ford. And they know 
that the teacher is out of date, too, if 
books, magazines, pamphlets and pic- 
tures are not in evidence in the school 
room and if she does not know how 
to use them to prepare the pupils for 
citizenship, and happy, useful lives. 
If a Superintendent introduces into 
the curriculum a class on Health 
Education he knows that pamphlets 
from state boards of health, life in- 
surance companies and social organ- 
izations are indispensable material. 
They are issued cheaply and fre- 
quently, keep up with the latest 
scientific facts and applications and 
are issued by bodies which are not 
seeking large financial returns from 
sales. Their illustrations catch the 
attention of the pupils and bring 
home the instruction about tubercu- 
losis, and infectious diseases, so that 
the children become the allies of the 
physicians in times of epidemic. Surely 
schoolmen should also become most 
active in drives for public libraries, 
because in them those adults who 
had no such opportunity in their 
schooldays can improve their meager 
education. 

In 1932 over 4,000,000 new borrow- 
ers, mostly adults, in large and small 
city libraries began to use books and 
magazines. They learned of new vo- 


cations, of preserving mental health 
and morale, of making new adjust- 
ments in their broken lives. 

Even if there were no unemploy- 
ment, the demands of modern life are 
such as to require constant study and 
reading after one’s formal education 
is ended, in order to avoid “slipshod 
thoughts” and “minds with rundown 
heels.” And so librarians have 
come to have a new set of 
ideas about their library budgets. 
Former timidity has had to flee be- 
fore the urgency of these times. They 
have become bold about local, state 
and federal aid, because legislators 
must be made to see that both formal 
and informal education is dependent 
upon books and libraries. When civ- 
ilization itself is at stake, this is not 
the time to hesitate. 

Librarians are now asking for the 
full power of the State Departments 
of Education to get behind library 
development, to legislate for more 
than school libraries, because all li- 
braries are educational. 

The F.E.R.A. experiments in adult 
education last year resulted in the 
discovery of many new ways of teach- 
ing adults not previously used in 
formal education, 

Years before teachers discovered 
the ministry of the book to a child, 
librarians knew how the little, low 
tables in children’s rooms in a pub- 
jie library would be surrounded with 
absorbed and happy readers. 

To quote Dr. Louis Wilson of the 
Graduate Library school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “We know that 
while the T.V.A. is putting rivers to 
work to electrify farms in the 
Tennessee Valley, and to elevate the 
economic status of a great area, we 
must put books to work to electrify 
and illumine the hands and minds of 
the south as a whole, and lift it to a 
higher social and cultural level.” 


Publicity 
Now this planning must begin with 
publicity. We have had the survey 
and know what our needs are. These 
must be brought home to the whole 
state. As educators we all need to be- 
gin to enlist the interests of trustees 
of both schools and libraries. The 
old idea about libraries—wondering 
“what one can find to do in a library, 
anyway,” “why so many people need 
to be employed” needs to be revamp- 
ed. 
Demonstration and experiments 
will fill a large place here. 





Librarians can distribute to their 
trustees mimeographed sheets from 
the American Library Association 
giving plans of other state Planning 
Boards. A librarian who keeps in 
touch with the American Library 
Association through its publications, 
and by correspondence, has a dynamic 
power behind her, and a cordial co- 
operation in every effort she is mak- 
ing. Stimulation, also, of lay interest 
in adequate financial support for li- 
braries is sadly needed. 

And these same publications can be 
distributed by schoolmen in the in- 
terest of school libraries, for the en- 
tire public school system is under fire 
from kindergarten to university. 

If health, citizenship, worthy home 
membership, worthy use of leisure, 
vocational skill and ethical character 
are to be found in the next gener- 
ation they must be found in the edu- 
cation which they receive today. Em- 
phasis used to be especially upon col- 
lege education; now much more em- 
phasis is upon secondary education 
than formerly. We have not yet 
reached the place where the ele- 
mentary school and the library for 
the growing child receive their due 
share. If our schools are to center 
about the growing and experiencing 
personality of the child, we must 
never lose sight of the social fumc- 
tions which loom large in the life of 
the individual, namely, inculcating in 
all children a library attitude and 
habit, and teaching them how to use 
their library so that in later years the 
habit will live. 

“The library heretofore has been 
on the circumference of the school 
wheel. It moves now from the cir- 
cumference of the wheel to become 
the hub.” 


Next, there should be cooperative 
efforts by schools and public libraries, 
demonstrations, exhibiting library 
data on maps from the State Plan- 
ning Board, speaking contests, writ- 
ing contests, radio talks in which 
librarians shal] talk of libraries for 
children in school as well as for pub- 
lic libraries, and where principals and 
teachers shall plead for public li- 
braries as continuations of education. 
Also editors, especially of local 
papers, should be interested as much. 
as trustees, to work for the passage 
of new library law at the next legis- 
lature. 


In all of these ways and in ways 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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LEGISLATION 


As our program for statewide 
planning will come to nought without 
legislative action we must consider 
the following points. 


Kentucky is in a very different 
position from many southern states. 
Some of these, as Tennessee, start 
almost de novo, planning for the 
whole state at once. 

Our library interests already are 
as diversified as the soil in our fertile 
state. 

Kentucky has an Historical Society 
library, a State library, a flourishing 
University library, excellent libraries 
in the different colleges of the state, 
one great city library, a few smaller 
city libraries, and a notable State 
Commission library. 

Our State Department of Education 
has recently organized an efficient 
Division of Libraries, which is a 
great forward step in regard to school 
libraries, including elementary school 
libraries. 

But all these agencies are not co- 
ordinated, are more expensive than 
they would be if wisely coordinated, 
and the great rural region in our 
predominantly rural state is yet 
scantily provided with library priv- 
ileges. 

We need to strengthen what we 
have and build largely for the equal- 
ization of library privileges, which, 
so far, have been distributed in much 
the same fashion as our marketing 
facilities throughout the country. 

The crying need is for compre- 
hension—comprehension of our great 
inequalities between city and country, 
privileged and underprivileged, in 
this our beautiful and boasted state, 
—comprehension that our library 
laws need revision to meet budgeting 
for the education of the “seven ages 
of man” in this great Commonwealth, 
—comprehension of the fact that 
the U. S. pays annually about $13,- 
000,000,000.00 for crime, nearly 38 
times the work-relief bill of this ad- 
ministration, far more than the esti- 
mated expenditure for all education. 

Local, state and federal support, if 
all requisitioned, will be none too 
much. 

Coordination should be developed 
along two lines, both looking toward 
the education of Kentucky citizenry, 
the ‘State Department of Education 
and the State Library Commission. 
The Department of Education needs 
to be strengthened to provide for 


all publicly supported scholastic in- 
stitutions, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. 


All libraries, called public libraries, 
supported by local taxation should be 
enabled by revised laws to meet local 
needs wherever possible; where im- 
possible the area of support should 
be enlarged by county or regional 
districting. Such budgets as cannot 
be met locally, should receive state 
aid, or call upon the increasingly 
willing federal government, in order 
that all the people should receive the 
books that belong to them. And all 
this public administration for adult 
readers, for those of any age or con- 
dition still unable to reach library 
privileges, would best be administered 
by adequate provision for our State 
Library Commission, which has shown 
itself in the past so abundantly able 
to economically administer what 
funds have been committed to it. 


Under Mrs. Settle’s leadership 
Judges Dietzman and Kavanaugh of 
Louisville and Judge Wilson of Lex- 
ington are cooperating to work out a 
program for adequate library service 
available to all people. This calls for 
energetic support, by publicity and 
votes, of all librarians, teachers and 
friends of libraries and education 
throughout the state. 

If 25cts. per capita could be set as 
the present minimum goal for library 
administration in our Commonwealth, 
to be divided equally between the 
Department of Education and the Li- 
brary Commission, we would be doing 
a real thing. 

Can we not rise above conflicting 
trends and all work for this educa- 
tion by library facilities? Fewer 
teachers would be needed, if trained 
librarians were working in consoli- 
dated areas with teachers. Honest 
and impartial administration of funds 
would not demand greatly increased 
budgets. Comprehension, revision of 
laws, great results! 





(Continued from Page 4) 

yet to be developed, interest must be 
aroused in young and old, educated 
and uneducated, in mechanics, day 
laborers, the traveling public, the 
people of leisure. All must become 
interested to the one great point, in- 
fluencing legislation. 

Legislation to make possible the 
development of adequate local library 
service is of immediate importance. 
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MEETINGS SINCE LAST 
ISSUE OF BULLETIN 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the K.L.A. was held in Louisville, on 
October 12 and 18, 1934. 

Many and interesting reports were 
given concerning the work of C.W.A. 
and F.E.R.A. workers in various li- 
braries throughout the state. 

Miss Nofcier, Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Library Commission exhibited 
charts showing the circulation and the 
demands made upon the Commission. 
She also spoke upon that increasingly 
important topic, publicity. It should 
be gained through newspapers, bul- 
letins, and other library publications, 
book-lists and personal articles, but 
she added that after all, service is 
the best publicity. 

Miss Kinkead, Chairman .of the 
Special Books Committee, announced 
that Dr. Thomas D. Clark, of the 
University of Kentucky, had kindly 
offered to have the report on the lo- 
cation of Kentucky newspapers put 
in permanent form so that libraries 
could obtain copies. This list will be 
mimeographed, the only cost being 
for the paper. It was voted that the 
Committee accept Dr. Clark’s offer, 
and that the distribution be arranged 








